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GAZETTEER 


OF THE 


SARAN DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL ASPECTS, 

Tur district of Sfran, which forms one of tho north-western Gamera 
distnets of the Patna Division, is rituated between 25° 30° hee 
26° 89’ north latitude and be ve 83 5h and 85 12’ cast longi- 

tude. It contains an ara sf 2,07 € syuare miles, as asoortained by 

tho latest survey, and a pop dation, wecording tothe censna of 1901, 

of 2,409,009 persons The prneipal town and administrative 
headquarters 18 Chapra, situated on the nor'h bank of the river 
Gogri, close to its junction with the Gangos, in 257 17’ N. and 

84° 44’ B, 

The origin of the namo Siran 19 doubtful. General Cunningham Origin of 
wos at ono time of opinion that it waa denved from the Sanskrit 9#™* 
word sarana, moaning an asylum or refuge, and connected it with 
a legend of Buddha ovoreomng and converting certain evil 
demons who lived on human flesh. “The demons,” he saya, 
“embraced Buddhism, or as it was expressed by the ancient 
Buddhists, sought the refuge or asylum of the three Lrecious 
Ones, i ¢., of the Buddhist Trad, Fuddhs, Dhatma and Sangha.” 

To commemorate the conversion of the demons of the desert, 
Asoka erected a stiipa, which General Cunningham concluded 
must have been called the Sarana or Asylum Stipa, adding that 
“it must have been one of considerable oelebrity, aa there oan be 
little doubt that its name was eventually imposed on the district 
in which it stood."* He subsequently, however, changed his 
opinion regarding the position of this stiipa and considered that 
the site must be looked for near Arrah in the Shababad district.+ 
Another end more plausible derivativua which hae been suggested 

*{Ancient Geograpay of India (1871), page 440. 

$ Reports, Arch, Surv, Ind., vol. iii, 1873, 
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is that tho name is a corruption of Sarange-aranya or the deer 
forest ; this explanation being based on a local legend that in 
prohist8rie timea a holy recluss, named Rishi Sringi, had his 
hermitage at Singahi, a fow miles east of Chaprii, in the midst of 
a dense forest full of deer. Yet another suggestion which has 
been put forward is that Siran is a corruption of Sakra-aranya, i.c., 
the forest of Sakra or Indra, which formerly covered the country 
round Visila, where king Sumati enterfained Rima when he 
was proceeding with Vishwimitra from Ajodhya to Mithila.* 

Tho district is a wedge of alluvial soil thrust in hetween the 
Ganges, Gogra and Gandak rivers. The Gandah separates it on 
the north-cast from the district of Champaran and on the south- 
east from Muzaffarpur; on the south the Ganges forms the 
boundary, dividing it from the Patna ani Shahihal districts ; 
while the wostern and north-western b ndaries march with the 
United Provinoos. ‘The Gogri, running parallel with the Gandak, 
meots the Ganges near the headquarters station of Chapra, and 
forms the boundary between Siran and the Ballia district on the 
south-west, while an irregular base-line drawn north-east from 
the Gogrt to the Gandak constitutes the western and north- 
weatern boundary betweon this district and the Gorakhpur district 
of the United Provinoss. On this side alon> can there be said to 
be a fixed boundary ; for along the greater part of the perimeter 
of the district, the mid-stream of the Gogri, Ganges and Gandak 
forms a constantly changing boundary, as these great rivers are 
perpetually oscillating from side to side and necessitating frequent 
changes in jurisdiction. 

In shape, the district resembles an isosceles triangle, the sides 
of which have an aggrogate length of nearly 280 miles. Tho 
base, which ia very irregular and about 9/) miles in length, lies 
towarda the north-wost; the sides are formed by the Gandak, 
95 miles long, and by the Gogra and the Gangos, which also have 
a combined length of about 95 miles ; and the apex is formed 
by the junction of the Gandak and the Ganges, towards Sonpur 
at the south-east corner. Tho district forms a wide alluvial plain, 
bounded *by great rivers and intersected by numerous water- 
channels, which flow in a south-easterly direction and carry off the 
drainage of the country. They generally run along levels higher 
than the adjacent land, which is therefore lisble to inundation 
whenever they overtop their banks. Beneath these high banks lie 
the basins in which the surface drainage primarily collects, to be 
discharged into the rivers in their lower reaches. Such depressions, 


ascend eneam ence neemmeeneeemeerrer near en ETT nn Se emmmmennemnnmmemmemmmmand 
“ W. Hoey, Litt. D., 1.0.8, On the identification of Kerindra. Vutssli and 
other places mentioned by dhe Chinese pilgrins, 3, A. 8, B., Vol. LELX, 2909. 
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locally known as chaure, cover large areas in the south and south- 
east of the distriot. 

There is a very gradual slope from the north-western corner, 
where Kuchai Kot, the highest point in the district, is 222°51 
feet above mean sea-level, to Sonpur in ita north-eastern corner 
at the junction of the Ganges and Gandak, where the height is 
only 168 32 feet above sea-level, giving a difference of 54:19 feet. 
The slope is almost imperoeptible, averaging ouly 8 inches a mile, 
and the district thus presents the appearance of a level plain 
without hills or natural eminences and with hardly any olevation, 
except the mounds which mark the sites of old fortresses or of 
desertel villages It is, however, beautifully wooded, and mango 
groves abound, Tlurty yoars ago it was said that the people 
had a passion for planting thom, so much so that the rainfall at 
Chapra was decreasing owing to the number of groves with which 
the town was being surrounded At present, the demand for 
timber on the ono hand and for arable land on the other, and the 
facilities affor led to the cultiy tora of disposing of their righta in 
them, are leading gradually to a delofion of theso orchards. 

Thero is little or no waste lind and the district, which is 
densely populated, has long been nofed for the Ingh state of 
its cultivation. The wide expanses of low land along the banka 
of the rivers produce magmficent cold weather crops, but the 
autumn harvest is rendered precarious by tho rivers overflowing 
their banks during the ramy months, when the maize erop i” 
approaching maturity. One side of the distrief 1% now, how- 
ever, coinpletely protected against flood by the Gandak embank- 
ment; and the Gogré and railway embankments afford partial 
protection on the other. Somo parts still continue liable to be 
submerged, either by the local rivers and channels directly over- 
flowing their banks, or by the flood waters of the larger rivers 
forcing their way up them. At the same time, it is open to 
question whether the girdling of the district wkh embankments 
would be an unmitigated benefit, both because complete exclusion 
of river water would deprive the land of part of its irrigation 
eupply, a6 well as of a fertilizing deposit of silt, and also because 
embankments, if not pierced by a sufficient number of sluices, 
prevent the water from flowing off, with the result that floods 
take longer to subside than they otherwise would. 

Though the district presents the appearance of a level Natural | 
plain, the uniformity of which is broken here and there by the “visions 
depressions and marshes dotted over the country, it may be divided 
into three distinct tracts, viz., the alluvial lowlands adjoining the 
great rivers, which are liable to be submerged periodically ; the 
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upland tract, which is remote from their influence; and the didra 
lands,in the beds of these rivers, The first two divisions call for 
no special description. They merge imperceptibly into one another, 
and there is no prominent featuro to distinguish them, though 
their composition is different, the former being composed of new 
alluvium, in which sand is found, and the latter of old alluvium, 
which in many places contains the nodular limestone known as 
kankar, The didra lands, however, call for o more detailed 
description, os they play an important part in the agricultural 
eoonomy and administrative system of the district. 

The creation of those didras or chars, us they are also called, 
is an interesting example of soil formation. Some back-water 
or ourve of the river bed seta up an eddy in the current, which 
thereupon beosmes sufficiently stationary to deposit a portion of 
the sand which it holds in solution. The level of the dara, 
whioh is so far nothing but a heap of sand, then gradually rises as 
the water lying stagnant spreads a thin layer of clay and silt over 
the sund ; and this deposit of silt deepens at every high flood, until 
at last the didra risos above flood-level. The soil of such a didra 
is oxtremoly fertile, and grows magnificent crops, but it its growth 
is arrested by the river altering its course, sv that the flood- 
water does not cover it during tho second stage of its formation, 
it romains sandy and barron. Some ddr lunds aro tho moat 
fertile in tho district, producing fine /hado: crops before the 

-tiver rises and goud rad: crops in the oohl weather. Other ddras 

again may be all sand, and the good field of one year may be 
ruined by a deposit of sand tho next. Cultivation on didras is 
thus often a mero speculation. 

Both riparian and river islauds are constantly being destroyed 
and re-formed as the rivers sway from sido to side, now 
eroding the land and now forming it. At one place, the rivor 
is cutting into its bank and washing away village sites 
and groves; at eanother point the shore is receiving a new 
alluvial deposit to fill up the void left by the receding 
waters. Here, for instance, tho Gogra may be encrosching on 
the Saran side, and a little further down it sweeps round and 
cats into the Ballia district, now throwing up extensive didras 
and now destroying them, as it tears down and cuts out new 
channels, Theso lands are the subject of perpetual dispute and 
frequent riots entailing litigation, which is of a complex nature 
owing to the difficulties of knowing whether the land is an 
ecoretion or a re-formation in situ and to the absence of fixed 
landmarks, as the great rivers every year oarry on a continual 
process of, deetruction and renewal. 
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As mentioned above, there are three great boundary rivers, the nevas 
Ganges, Gandak and Gogra, which are navigable by | boats *ystam, 
all the year round. There is also a network of minor streams 
flowing into the Gogra or Ganges, many of which are fed by the 
overflow of the Gandak and dry upintho hot weather. These 
smaller streams, which divide the district into soveral fairly well 
marked portions, comprise the Jharahi, Nhanwi, Dasha, Gandaki, 
Dhanai, Gangri and Jxhatei: tho Daha, Gandaki, Dhanai and 
Gangri, all of which rise near the Gandak embankment, have been 
utilized for what is known as the Siran canal system, which will 
be deecrifid in Chapter V. Each of these principal streams has 
mumerons small tributaries, which, as a rule, take their rise in 
large swampa culled yas. Mor the uost part, they are mere over- 
flow channels, which relieve the lowlands of surplus water in the 
rains, and at other seasons of the year dry up, lesving stagnant 
pools or marshvs in the deeper portions of their beds, 

Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking place along the 
banks of the Ganges, Gogri and Gandak. Ono bank of the river, 
on which the current strikes, is cencrally high and abrupt, while 
the other is shelving; but the» characteristics are genorally 
reversed in a short space of time, The high bank is gradually 
eaten away, und the current then {urns {o the opposite side, where 
asimilar process is repeated. linther down, large sand banks form 
one year and are swopt away the nost, and transfers of land to 
and from this and other districts are consequently frequent. Tha 
Gogra is, throughout its course, proverbial for the number and 
varieties of these changes; and they also oocur, though to a leas 
extent, in the Ganges and Gandak. 

The beds of the rivers sre generally sandy, and the banks are 
cultivated as near to the water's edge as possible. Along the 
channels of the larger rivers, there are often wide expanses of low 
land, which are flooded in the rains, but are sown later in the year 
with spring crops, which always turn out well, gwing to the rich 
layer of silt annually deposited. In some places during the dry 
season there is often a belt of tamarisk jungle between the river 
and the cultivated fields, and this is tho first step in the conversion 
of the sandy riverain into arable soil. 

The following is a brief description of the principal rivers. 

The Ganges forms the southern boundary of the district from Ganges, 
a few miles below Chapri, where it is joined by the Gogra, 
to its confluenve with the Gandak atSonpur. In the cold weather, 
its width is about one mile on an aversge; but in the rains it 
extends far beyond ‘this limit, and is often 9 or 10 miles broad. 
Great changes have taken place in its course sinte 1849, when it 
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was gurveyed from Patna upwards to its confluence with the Gogra. 
The maps of that date mark this junction at a spot half-way 
betweea Manjhi and Revelganj, some 13 miles above the present 
point of union, which takes place about 6 miles below Revelganj. 
There are numerous sand banks and islands of considerable size 
in the bed and along the Lanks of thu river; but it is useless 
and hardly possible to describe their position, as they often 
disappear and are re-formed on other sites in succossive years. As 
arnle, the banks from Sonpur to Chapra’ are high and above 
flood level; but the lowlands which lie behind these banks are 
regularly inundated cvery year by the Ganges floods, which force 
their way through the drainage openings in its banka, and so 
spreading over tho inland country, fill the large chaurs or marshes 
which are so prominent «# feature of the couth and scuth-east of 
the district ‘Maas ure formes at Sle rpur, Painapur and Mahendra 
Ghats, hesides a steam ferry running between Pahlezi Ghat and 
Digha Ghat in the Patna district in connection with the Bengal 
and North-Westera Railway. 

The Gogra forms the south-western boundary of the district 
from near Ghiispur 6 miles south of Guthni, to its confluence 
with the Ganges, 6 miles south-east of Chapra, Its total length 
in Baran is about GO miles, The principal places on its banks 
are Revelganj, one of the largest trade centres in the district, 
Darauh, Mianjbi, and Domaigarh, where boats are built and 
large quantities of s@/ wood are sold, Chapri, the administrative 
HRadquarters of tho district, which formerly overlooked the 
Ganges, is also now situated close to the bank of this river, The 
tongue of Jand, which forms the eatreme eastern portion of the 
Ballia district and separates these two great weterwaya, has pushed 
eastwards somo 10 mes during the past half century and haa 
carried in the same direction the confluence of the rivers to a 
considerable distance below Chapra, During the rains, however, 
the flood waters of both the Ganges and Gogra submerge this sandy 
promontory, and direct boat, communication between Chapré and 
Asrah on the south of the Ganges is temporarily re-established. 

In many places the banks are high, and elsewhere there 
are private embankments; but the Gogra, like the Ganges, often 
inundates the country, by forcing its way up the small drainage 
channels. Navigation is easy, and a large river-borne trade is 
carried on; river steamers from Patna ply as far as Ajodhya, 
calling at many places and competing with the railways both for 
goods and passenger traffic. It is navigable as far aa that place 
by the largest boats ag well as by light draught steamers, and as 
far ws Nepal by country boata of light and medium capacity. 
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The name Gogra, or as it is also called Ghagra, is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit gharyhara, an onomatopmic wurd desoriptive of 
rattling or laughter, which may be tranalated as the gfrgling 
river. It is also called the Sarju or Sarayu (the Sarabos of 
Ptolemy) and the Dehwa, 

The Gandak forms the north-eastern boundary of the district Gandak. 
from the village of Khargauli to Sonpur, where it falls into the 
Ganges, a distance in a straight line of nearly 95 miles, It is 
a snow-fed stream, issuing from the lower Himédlayan hills at 
Tribeni Ghat in the north-west of Champaran, but soon acquires 
the character of a ‘deltaic river. The banks are generally on 
s higher level than the adjacent country, a fact which has 
had considerable influence on the prosperity of Saran, as before 
the construction of the embankment floods used often to overtop 
them inundating large tracts of land. It has no tributaries 
in its course through the plains ; and the drainage of tho country 
generally sets not to it but from if, being conveyed away by 
several channels which cross the district, and ultimately make 
their way into the Ganges. (full the snow-fed streams in this 
part of Bengal, the Gandak pous the Jargest volume into the 
Ganges, its flood discharge being 250,000 cubie fect per seoond, 
and its minimum discharge 6,000 cubie feet por second. It is 
estimated, however, that when the Tribeni Canal, now under con- 
struction in the Champiiran district, is completed, one-third if not 
one-half of tho wator-supply will be taken off. At present, tha. 
river ie still navigable by boats drawing 2 to 5 feet of wator. It 
ia well adapted for down-stream uavigation, but, owing to the 
rapidity of the curront and the presence of snags, navigation 
up-stream is tedious and dangerous, 

There are no important river marts on its banks in Saran; the 
principal gAd/s or landing-places are Salimpur, Sattar, Sarangpur, 
Sohanai, Sohagpur, Rewé, Barwa, Saraiyé and Sonpur. The 
river is embanked on both sides throughout its course from 
Tribeni, where it leaves the hill country, as far as Sonpur, where 
it flows into the Ganges. At Sunpur it is spanned by a railway 
bridge 2,176 feet long, which is regarded as a triumph of engineer- 
ing skill in consequence of the rapidity of the stream when in 
flood and the unstable nature of the river bed. 

The Jharahi rises at Manpuré in the Gorakhpur district and Jharahl. 
flows into Saran near Koesi. After passing through pargana 
Kalidupur Koari, it forms the western boundary between Saran 

and the United Provinces for about 9 miles, and eventually falls 
into the Gogr& near Darauli, after a total course of 52 miles, of 
which 40 miles aro in this district. Among the places it passes: 
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are Husepur, the former home of the Hathwa Rajas, and Mairwé, 
but it conveys little or no traffic. 

The*Khanwa is entirely fed from large marshes in Gorakhpur, 
and forms the boundary between that district and Saran, from 
within a few miles from its source as far as Mohanpur, whence 
it flows for 10 miles in Saran. It then ro-enters Gorakhpur and 
flows through that district to Mahya, where it again forms the 
Saran boundary up to Dumria. Its total length is 56 miles, and 
it finally falls into the Gogra. The banks are very high, and 
except in one or two places, are not topped by floods. Its water is 
consequently little used for irrigation, the lift necessary being too 
great. For 12 milos above Kodi Siddhi the stream is never dry, 
and boats of 300 maunds burdon can always reach that village. 

The Daha, also known as tho Sundi, rises noar the large 
village uf Kuchar hot, a little to the south of the Gandak embank- 
ment ; and after passing Marganj, Siwin, and Andar, flows into 
the Gogra at Tajpur, about 6 miles to the north-west of Manjhi 
police-stetiun, At prosont, its source is about 8 milea distant 
from the Gandak, but prior to the construction of the Gandak 
embankment it was fed from that river. Its channel, eveu in the 
dry season, can be distinctly traced up to the ombankment near 
Parmanand Patt: ; and asa part of the Siran irrigation scheme, 
the connection has boen restored by iuserting a sluice at Siswin 
and allowing the Gandak waters tu enter the old bed. Its stroam 
AtHOWever, very shallow in the hot weather, though af is also fed 
by numorous small streams. In tho rains it rises and falls very 
rapidly and occasionally overflows its banks at several places, but 
these inundations are duc to the flood water of the Gogra finding 
its way up aud forcing back the D&ha as far as Champai, 16 
miles from the junction of tho rivers, Navigation is carried on 
as far as Siwin, 31 miles above its confluenco with the Gogra, 
but is impeded a good deal by some low bridges. The total 
length of the strcam, is G0 miles, but its course is very tortuous; 
in this distance it has a fall of about 0°8 feet per mile. ‘The 
water is utilized for irrigation nearly the whole way down to 
Siwin, lifts being met with at about every 200 yards in the 
upper reaches; but as the stream grows broader, they become fewer 
in number and cease altogether after Siwan. 

The Gandaki is one of the most important drainage channels 
in the district and also forms part of the Saran canal system. 
It formerly had its origin in s sota or spill channel of 
the Gan before the embankment was made; and this 
channel is still visible up to Kaerarié, on the 96th mile of the 

embankment. It flows in a south-casterly direction through the 
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district, taking the name of Mahinadi at Sitalpur, and finally 
falls into the Ganges near Sonpur; a branch also goes off weet 
of Sitalpur and finds its way into the Ganges near @hirand. 
The principal places it passes are Gopalganj, the hoadquarters 
of the subdivision of the same namo, Chauki Hasan, Maharsj- 
ganj, Bani&pur, Nagwa, Garkha /and Sitalpur. When the 
Ganges is in flood, its backwaters force their way up to Garkha, 
where the Rewi Ghat road crosses it by a large bridge; and 
nearly the whole country on its south bank as fer as Dighwiara 
ig laid under water. In the hot weather it runs very low; but 
there are springs in its bed, which the cultivators utilize, by 
throwing up embankments, to retain the water. ‘The channel is 
generally well-defined and straight, and tho people say that, 
before the Gandak embankment was constructed, this channel was 
navigable up to the Gandak ; but now boats of 1,000 maunds 
burden can get no higher than the Garkha bridge in the rains. 
Its total length is 90 milox, in which distanco it falls 80 fuet, 
equal to a fall of 834 feet per mile. Tho banks are not the same 
level :—-whero one is high, the of her is low :—and despite embank- 
ments in several places, it ocoasionally overflows. It has several 
feeders, which are used for iriigating rico; the principal of these 
is the Dhanai. 

The Dhanai, now one of {he Saran caualizod rivers, has its phanal. 
source at the 77th milo of the Gaudak combankmont, some 
10 miles south-eust of tho Gandaki; it was formerly connected, 
by the Rupanchip sofa or spill channel, with the Gandak before” 
the construction of the embankment. Old villagers say that : 
was then navigable for boats of 500 or 400 maunda throughout 
its entire course, It is now fed from the same source through 
the sluice called after Rupanchap village, It runs in a south- 
westerly direction, and joins the Gandahi at the village of 
Parauli, a distance of about 50 miles from its source. In the 
hot weather it is very shallow, and wells are dug in ita bed 
from 3 to 9 feet below the surfacv, Dams are also thrown across 
it in places, and its bed is cultivated for spring crops. The 
banks are low, riparian embankments aro few, and floods 
do much harm. There are several bridges which impede navi- 
gation. The average fall is one foot per mile, and the course is 
very tortuous. The pmncipal places ou this stream are Baraull, 
Berhoga and Basantpur.. 

The Gangri is also a tributary of the Gandaki, and, like it, is Gaagtt. 
connected with the Saran canal system. This stream rises 
near Bendbauli, on the Gandak embankment, not far from the 
Baneghat factory ; and was doubtlees fed by the Gandak before 
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that work was constructed. After flowing a short distance to the 
wost, it turns southwards, and passing Rajpati factory, flows 
on pasteMashrak, where it crosses the Chapra and Sattar Ghat 
road. It finally joms the Gandaki at Sitalpur, after a course 
of 50 miles. 

The KhateS or Juthar is a tributary cf the Gangri, rising at 
the foot of the embankment near Ramkola factory, and joining 
the Gandak at Bisambharpur. In some plsces it is embanked, 
but not so strongly as could be desired. Ita total length is 24 
miles, Both this stream and the Gaondaki are very similar in 
character to the Dhanai. 

Lakes, properly so-called, do vot exist in the Saran district, 
but a vast number of broads and marshes called chaurs may bo 
found after the ccasation of the rains. They contain water till 
wall into the cold, eed ova until tho hot weather, and are the 
home of innumerable water-fowl. The largest, which is known 
aa the Harded chur, extends trom Sonpur 2) miles along the 
Gandak embankmint, and has a breadth varying from 2 to 6 
miles, and a depth of from 4to 13 fet. It is formed by the back- 
waters of the Gangs in fluod furong their way up through the 
Gandaki or Mibmadi, Its drainage has been frequently suggested, 
but never seriously attempted. Another large chao is that near 
MirzApur, which is 5 to 6 miles long and from 2 to 3 miles broad. 
Other marshes are to be found near Manjhi, Ekma, Ghidepur, 
Raghunathpur, Pipra, Itharmangtd and Barauli. Those which 
uty” soonest leave the ground saturated with moisture for tho 
winter crops, while in others, where the water lies longer, a 
precarious crop oi oarly rice is snatched before they are again 
covered with a sheet of water. A special feature of such marsh 
cultivation is the growth of a long-stemmed rice, which keeps 

in its growth with the rising of the flood water; no matter 
how high the latter r’ses, tho rice keeps above the flood-level. 

The district is composed of Indo-Gangetic alluvium, t¢., of silt 
brought down for afes past by the Ganges and its tributaries. 
The process of land formation has roughly beon as follows. 
During the rainy soason, the Ganges and its tributaries increase 
enormously in volume, carrying down vast quantities of silt or 
mud, with the result that they overflow into the adjacent country. 
‘When the water subsides again, the rivers in their retreat leave 
some of the silt which they have brought with them spread over 
the once flooded land asa thin soil deposit! This process has been 
repeated during thousands of years, and the land has thus been 
gradually growing and the surface of the land gradually raised. 
In the older alluvium nodular segregations of carbonate of lime, 
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known as kankar, are found, which are used largely to make lime 
and as road metalling. The svil is in many places saliferous, and 
the extraction of saltpctre has long been an important industry. 

Nearly the whole of tho district is under cultivation, and Borarr, 
supports a dense population ; so close in consequence is the tilth that 
in large arens field is conterminous with field, aud the oultivated 
land abuts so closely on wayside and water-course as to leave 
no foothold for those species that form roadside hedgos and fill the 
weedy waste places characteristic of Lower Bengal. ‘The level 
expanse of ti'th is, however, diversified with bamboos, palms and 
mango orchards, or less frequently groves of other trees; in and 
about tho villages themselves those groves are often accompanied by 
a number of tree woeds and semi-spontancous, moro or loss useful 
bushes and treos, The tracts liable to inandation are mainly con- 
fined to the banks of tho larger rivers, and are there often covered 
with a jungle of reeds and bushes, largely tamarisk, with a few 
troes. To the south, however, the river courses widen consider. 
ably in proportion to their stroams, aud their beds contain little 
or no vegetation. In the ra‘na the powerful current sweups overy- 
thing away, and at other sensons the shingly or sandy banks are 
too dry to admit of much giowth But eld river beds, marshes, 
lakes, and such etreanis as are stagnant or nearly 10, except after 
heavy rain, are almost as completely covered with vegotation as is 
the land, wiule even small rivers with a gentle stream abound 
with water-planis.* 

Though the district contains no forests, it is well timbered, the’ 
most conspicuous trees being the imaugo (Maugifera indica), sis2 
(Dalbergia Sisson), red cotton tree (Bombay malabarioum), and 
tamarind. Tho village sites are often embedded in groves of the 
palmyra (Borassus flabellife:) and date-palm (Pheonix sylvestris), 
while the numerous mango orchards are a marked feature of the 
landscape. The surface is highly cultivated, but the banks of 
streams and patches of waste landare covered by adry scrub jungle 
of shrubs of the order of Kuphorbiacuw, Bute® and other legumin- 
ous trees, and species of Ficus, Schleichera, Wendlandia and 
Gmelina. 

The principal trees yielding timber are sisd, jack or kathar 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), 4aba/ (Acacia arabica), mohud (Bassia 
latifolia), saherd (Terminalia belerica), sris (Albizzia Lebbek), 
jaman (Eugenia Jambolana), the mango, banyan and red cotton 
tree. Among trees and plants yielding dyes are Ausum (Schlei- 
chera trijuge), pa/ds (Butea frondosa), the indigo plant, and the 
fipal (Ficus religiosa). The sarkat reed is common in marshes 

® D, Prain, Bengal Plants, Calcutta, 1908. 
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to the west of the district and is made into s coarse matting ; the 
sirka reed, which grows in drier localities, is used for thatching 
and for ®overing carts. An account of the fruits and vegetables 
of the district will be found in Chapter V. 

Saran, the most densely populated and closely cultivated district 
in the Patna Division, offers few attractions to the sportsman. 
Every available acry has beon brought under the plough; and 
the consequence is that there are fow wild animals to be found. 
Formerly both leopards and tigers were common, but they have 
now completely disappeared ; and though several lvopards have 
beon killed in the district, they were wanderers from the jungle 
tracts to the north. The Indian wolf also used to be common, 
but is now confined to the western and northern portions of tho 
district. Isolated snecimens of the hywusn and wild dog have 
been found. Jackals abound and are said to carry off a number 
of infants overy year. If is however impossible to givo statistics, 
as the retumms showing the dvaths caused by wild animals do not 
distinguish between children carried off by jackals and persons 
dying from their bite. 

Thoro are three representatives of the Ungulata, viz. adgat 
(Boselaphus tragocamelus), black buck (Autilope cervicapra) and 
wild pig (Sus cristatus).  Nilgete are found in herds of as many as 
80 or 40 all along the big rivers and for some miles inland. ‘They 
aro very numerous, and as they are not killed off by the natives, 
are most destructive to crops, espovially poppy. Small herds of 
blavk buck are to be found inthe dodd between the Ganges and 
Gograé south of Chaprii; they are not numerous and have poor 
hoads, Wild pig are common and aro reported to be increasing 
in numbers. ‘They abound in tho low serub jungle found on the 
alluvial islands called didras, and do a groat deal of damage to 
sweet potatoes ani sugarcane. They oome in large numbers to 
the cane flelds in the cold weather, and go back to the didras when 
the cane is cut. 

The chief game birds are quail, snipe and duck. Common 
quail are very plentiful. They first visit the district during 
September and October, but few are seen till February and March, 
when thoy are found in large numbers in suitable cover; towards 
the middle and end of April they disappear. Tho blue-breasted 
quail is rare, but the black-breasted quail is fairly common, and 
also button quail during the cold weather. Black partridge are 
fairly common in the jungle fringing the river banks, while 
grey partridge are found in the west and south-west of the district. 
The lesser florican is a permanept resident of the district, but is 
rate. There are four varieties of snipe. The common snipe 
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and jack snipe are common in the cold weather. The pintail 
snipe is rare, but the psinted snipe is common for the greater 
part of the year. It disappears in tho hot weather, and returns 
to breed in tho rains, Tho grey lag goose is not very common, 
but the bar-headed goose abounds on tho large rivers during the 
cold weather. Nineteen kinds of duck have been found in the 
district. The pink-headed duck, large whistling teal, mallard, 
crested teal, baikal or clucking toal, and the eastern whito-eyed 
duck are rare. Uther varicties are plentiful, euch as ruddy 
sheldrake o: Brihmani duck, whistling teal, ootton teal, spotted 
billed duck, gadwall, common teal, widgeon, pintail, blue-winged 
teal, the shoveller, the red-crestod pochard, the white-eyed duck 
ani the tufted duck ; large numbers are shot in the cold weather 
on suitablo jii/s. §S;,ecimens of the smew (Mergus albellus) and 
the goosander (Merganser castor) have also been shot in the 
district. 

The Ganges ani its tributaries, the Gogra and (tandak, contain Fish. 
a large number vf edible fish, the most valuablo of which belong to 
tho carp family, such as ran: (T.abeo rohita) and hatéd (Catla buchae 
nani). Js/sé aro also causit in the Ganges during tho rainy 
season as they ascend trom the sea, the hauls, though not so 
great as lower down the river, bemg by no means insignificant; 
but with this exception, there is not much fishing during the mon. 
soon, The fishing season practically begins in October with the 
subsidence of the floods, and the busy svason is trom Noyember to 
March, the largest hau!s hoing made in Decomber, January and 
February. Among other common varieties may be mentioned 
piyds, bachia, budri aud anwdit, Tho budri is said to be one 
of the largest of the fish, attaining freyuontly a weight of 80 Ibs. 
The anudri is a small mullet with flesh of a delicate flavour, 
which moves on the top of the water. Crustaceous fish are com- 
mon, and prawns are caught in large numbers. Vorpoises abound 
in the Ganges, aud tortoises are also numérous. Tho fich-eating 
alligator (Gavialis Gangeticus), called gharid?, is plentiful in the 
three principal rivers, and is also found in smaller streams in the 
rains. The mugger or snub-nosed crocodile is not nearly #0 
commen, being found only in the larger rivers, 

The most important fisheries are those in the Ganges, Gogr& 
and Gandak, these in the former two rivers being leased out 
annually by Government ; but there are also valuable fiaheries in 
the deeper swamps dotted over the district and in some of the 
larger fanks. In one such tank in Chapr3, where thay oan be 
caught with rod and line, it is reported that fish scaling nearly 
80 Ibe. sometimes reward the fisherman’s skill. 
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Rnakes ere numerous, the most common being the deadly karait 
(Bungarus coeruleus), the gaiuman or oobra (Naia tripudians), and 
the comtnon water anake called dhémin, 

Tho seasona in Saran aro very similar to those of Muzaffarpur, 
being, perhaps, a little hotter. The hot weather begins about 
the middle of March, when hot westerly winds, accompanied by 
dust-storms, begin to blow during the day. At night, the wind 
comes genorally from the onst, and the t¢mperature is compara- 
tively cool, being lowered by occasional thunderstorms; but the 
nights are extremely hot from the end «f May until the first 
break of the monsoon. In a normal year the rains set in about 
the third week of June, and continue, with intermissions, till about 
the end of September or the oarly part of October. Here, as 
elsewhere, the month of September is generally the most trying 
auason of the weay, fur the air is damp and steamy, while the 
sun's rays are oxtremely strong. The cold weather begins after 
the middle of October, and oontinurs till the beginning of March, 
up to which {ime tho days are still comparatively cool. This 
season is bracing and agreeable, at least from November till 
Fobrnary ; for the day temperature is low, tho air is dry, and 
the nights are distinctly cold. 

The climate is, on the whole, hot and dry, and though the 
winter months are delightfully cool, the heat is excossive in 
May and Juno. ‘The mean temperature varios from 62° in 
January to 89° in May, the mean maximum from 75° in January 

100° in April and May, while the mean minimum ranges 
from 50° in January to 79 in June to August. ILumidity 
yanges from 57 por cont. of saturation in April to 88 per cent, 
in August, 

Saran is one of the driest districts in Bengal, the average 
annual rainfall being only 4505 inches. Not only is the 
rainfall small in amount, but it is frequently capricious, vary- 
ing in the decade enfing in 1901 {10m 24 03 inches in 1896-97 
(the lowest on recordf to 64 76 inches in 1899-1900; another year 
of excessive rainfall was 1871, when the fall was over 80 inches 
or nearly double tha normal. In ordinary years the monsoon 
breaks in June, which bas an average rainfall of 7-95 inches, and 
the maximum monthly fall of 11°77 inches is reached iu July. 
The average fall then declines to 10°99 inches in August, to 819 
inches in September and to 2°67 inches in October. From 
November to April fine dry weather prevails, and only a fraction 
of an inch falls monthly. Statistics of the rainfall at the 
different recording stations are given below for the cold weather 
(November to February), the hot weather (March to May), and 
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the rainy season (Jane to October), the figures shewn being the 
averages recorded in each case. 
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Bamzy Sanax, lying on one of the main lines of the Aryan advance, 
meToRY. was probably occupied at an carly period by Aryan races 
Lenendary According to s tradition presorved in Vedic literature, the Videhas 
seroante, narched eastwards from the Saraswati until they reached the 
banks of the Gandak, and wero informed by Agni, the god of fire, 
that their home lay to the cast of its broad stream. In obedience 
to his directions, the Videhas crossed tho river and founded a 
powerful kingdom on its eastern bank; but it seems likely that 
some of thom settled in Saran, which Jay on the line of march, 
while the main body crossed the Gandak. T.ocal legend and tradi- 
tion, at least, point to the fact that Saran was originally inhabited 
by aboriginal races, who were subdued or driven out by Aryan 
immigrants. The Cheros aro said to have held the country for 
many centuries, and traces of thoir rale are still pointed out in the 
great mounds and fortifications found in different places. These 
_gboriginal inhabitants aro bolieved to have been subdued by immi- 
grant Rajputs after a conflict which lasted for hundreds of years ; 
and the family records of the Harihobans Rajputs of Haldi in 
the adjoining district of Ballia state that their forefathers settled 
at Manjhi on the banks of the Gogri in this district, and after a 
protracted struggle conquered tho Cheros, who had been lords of 
the country.” 
At the dawn of history Saran appears to have formed the 
eastern limit of the kingdom of Kosala, which probably had the 
Ganges for its sou‘hern boundary and the mountain’ of Nepal for 
its northern boundary, while on the east it was separated from 
the territory of Mithila by the Gandak river.t This 
played a prominent part in the history of the Gangetic valley at 
the time when Buddha was beginning his long ministry, but of 
Saran itself at this period we know nothing, It has, indeed, been 
conjectared that the village of Chirdnd marks the site of the 
ancient city of Vaistli, which Buddha visited more than onoa, 
and that Siwin is identical with Kusinara, the scene of his desth ; 
® Winton Oldham, Memoir of the Ghartpur District (870, Part] 
¢ 3. W. Wipe Duride Dondhiel Sadia (ISO p38. lala 
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but these views have not been generally accepted and must be 
regarded as speculative.® 
There seem te be better grounds for believing that fh the Hiew 
seventh century A.D. Saran may have formed part of the iiengs 
‘Kingdom of Chenchu (Gh&zipur), of which Hiuen Tsiang has lett 
the following description :—“The people are wealthy and prow 
perous ; the towns and villages are close together. The soil is rich 
and fertile, and the land is regularly cultivated. The climate is 
soft and temperate, and the manners of the people are pure and 
honest, The disposition of the men is naturally fleroe and ex- 
citable ; they are believers both in heretical and true doctrine. ’t 
' Hinen Tsiang then proceeds to describe the places he visited in 
this kingdom, and among these there are three which it has been 
suggested were situated in Saran. After mentioning Mo-ho-so-lo, 
which has been identified with Masar in the distmot of Shahabad, 
he goes on to say that on the north of the Ganges there wasa 
temple of Narayan Deva, with balconies and towers wonderfully 
sculptured and ornamentel, which contained images wrought of 
stone with the Lighest art of man To the east of this temple 
was a stiipa built by Asoka on the spot where Buddha had 
converted some desert demons who fed on human flesh and blood ; 
and to the south-east of this was a ruined stiipa built by a 
Brahman over the pitchor (humssa) with which he measured the 
ashes of Buddha into cight equal portions, each equivalent to a 
drona, and divided them among the eight kings of the country. 
General Cunningham was of opinion that Hiuen Tsiang must 
have crossed the Ganges abcve Revelganj, a specially holy spot 
near the confluence of tho Ganges and the Gogra, and would 
identify the letter place with the site of the temple of Narayan 
or Vishnu. As regards the stiipa built by Asoke to commemorate, 
the conversion of the demons of the desert, he considered that 
the’*monument must have been called the Sarana stiipa or Asylum 
atiipa, because the demons embraced Buddhism, or es it was 
expressed by the ancient Buddhiets, sought refuge or asylum 
of the Three Precious Ones, i.¢., of the Buddhist Triad, Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. The Drona stiipa, he says, was also called 
the Kumbha stipa as it was erected over the Aumbha or measuring 
vossdl, end the village of Dighwiri, 17 miles south-east of 
Chapta, has the same signiffoation and oocupies the same position as 
this famous stipa Mr. Carlleyle folldwed General Ounningham 
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in placing the temple of Narayan in this district, but conjectured 
that it was at a village called Narayanpur, which has been washed 
away Sy the Ganges. The Asylum stiipa, he added, might possibly 
have been on an island in the Gogra, which has also been washed 
away ; but he suggested that it might very likely have been at. 
Godni, close to Revelganj, and that the site of the Kumbha astiipa 
should be looked for among the mounds of ancient ruins at 
Chirtnd.* These attempts to identify the sites mentioned by 
Hiuen Teiang must be regarded ae at least speoulative ; and it 
should be mentioned that General Cuuningham subsequently 
abandoned the theory that the Asylum stiipa was erected in this 
district and located its mte at Arcah, the headquarters of the 
district of Shahabad t 

The earliest authentic monument fonnd in Saran is an 
inseribed copper plate discovered at tha village of Dighwa 
Dubauli, about 34 miles north-east of Chapra. Thissoopper plate 
reoords tho grant of a village called Vaniyake in the Sravasti 
country by Mabwaji Muhendrapila m order to inorease the 
religious merits of his parents The date of this grant or charter 
has been fixed by Dr. Fleet at 761-62 AD, and Mahendrapala, 
in his opinion, was one of a line of Maharajae, whose capital was 
at Srivasti or Benires, and whose kingdum eatended from 
Bensres on the south to S:dvasti on the north and from Allahabad 
on the west to the Saran district on the east.¢ 

In the beginmng of the 1Jth century the tide of Muham- 
madan conqueat swept over Bihar ; and between 1211 and 1226 
the Governor of Bengal, Gluis-ud din Iwaz, carried his arms into 
the terntory of the Raja of Tirhut, which had never before been 
subdued by the Mubammadan arms, and compelled him to pay 
tribute. There is however no light on the history of this 
district till the close of that century, when Nasir-ud-din Bughra 
Khan, the son cf the Emperor Ghiis-ud-din Balban, was king 
of Bengal,—a weak ruler, into whose territories the Emperor of 
Delhi was in the habit of sending ship-loads of any daocoita 
he caught and there letting them loose. On the death of the 
Emperor Balban, Nasir-ud-din’s son, Muiz-ud-din Kaikobad, waa 
raised to the throne; and in 1288 Nasir-ud-din marched against 
him to enforce his own claims and advanced as far as the banks 
of the Gogr’ in Sarkdr Saran. Here he was met by his aon at 
the head of the imperial forcea, and some lengthy negotiations 
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ensued. Of these there is a picturesque account in the Muham- 
madan historians, from whom we learn that it was the hottest 
time of the year, so that ‘from excesssive heat the soldiers 
foamed at the mouth.”* The upshot, however, was that father 
and son were reconciled, the former waiving his olaims to tha 
empire of Delhi and bemg permitted to retain Bengal as an 
independent kingdom. The weak Nasir-ud-din thereupon re- 
turned to his own camp, weeping and orying, fasted all day, and 
then marched back to his kingdom.t+ 

In the middle of the 14th century Saran must have acknow- 
ledged the suzersinty of Ilyas Shah, tho first independent Sultan 
of Bengal (1845-58), who invaded and ravaged Tirhut, harried 
the frontier of the Delhi empire, and built a fortress at Haji- 
pur to consolidate his conquests. The Gugri now formed the 
boundary between the territory of the hings of Bengal and the 
emperors of *Delhi, but this outlying portion of the dominions of 
the former appears to have been wrested from them in 1397 
by the kings of Jaunpur, who ruled over it for another century. 
Tt was then apparently won back by [Tusain Shih, king of 
Bengal (1198-1518), who, from ieeriptions found at Chirand in 
» this district and at other places, would appear to have established 
his power over the whule of North Bihar. It was, however, 
ceded by him in 1499 to the Emperor Sikandar Lodi, who 
advanced upou Bihar after subduing Jaunpur, and concluded 
a treaty at Barh, the terms of which were that the Emperor 
should hold Bihar, Tirhut and Sariar Siran, and all the 
other countries he had subdued, provided he did not invade 
Bengal.s 

It is noticoable that up to this time the Muhammadans cannot 
have exercised any effective control over tlis port of their 
territory, for we find Ferishta mentioning that when Sikandar 
Lodi reduced Saran district, it was ir the handacf Hindu samin- 
dara. In order to break down their power, the Emperor gave 
the land in sdyir to several of his officers; and acoording to the 
aceount left in the Wakiat-i-Mushtiki, Mian Hussain Farmuli 
was the jégirddr of Séran and Champaran, which were called 
jelkchet or the field of water. This chief was a notable champion 
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of Islam, for we are assured that he had taken no leas than 20,000 
illages from the infidels besides those comprising his sdgir.° 

9 treaty between Husain Shah and Sikandar Lodi was not 
long observed, for Nasrat Shah, the eldest and most capable 
of the sons of Husain Shah, invaded Tirhut, extended his 
authority over this district, and even ecross the Gogri into the 
Ballia district, where an inscription shows that a mosque 
near Sikandrapur was built during his reign. He soon came 
into conflict, however, with the Emperor Babar, who himself 
marched into Bihar at the head of a large army to reduce the 
rebellious Afghin chiefs (1529). When halting at Arrah, the 
Emperor learnt that the army of Kharid was encamped near the 
junction of the Ganges and the Saru, +.¢., the Gogri, on the further 
side of the latter river, where they had collected 100 or 150 
vessela:—Khertd, Su Ui. Elliot explains, included the country on 
both sides of the Gogra near Sikandrapur and there on its left 
bank down to the Ganges Babar regarded thia as a hostile 
demonstration on the part of the king of Bengal, with whom he 
was at peace, and insisted on the withdrawal of his army and fleet. 
The warning wes disregarded, and Babar made a simultaneous 
attack on the enemy with mx different detachments, crossing the 
Ganges on the south from Shahibad and the Gogri on the 
north from Saran. Tho Afghins were vompletely defeated and 
“dislodged from ¢hoir position; and the attack made by the Bengal 
float and army was repulsed. 

Babar gives a graphic account of the battle both by land and 
water, and particularly of the fight on the Gogra. He seems to 
have fully appreciated the use of artillery; he tells us his own 
batteries included cannon, Firinghi pieces and swivels; and he 
carefully watched the Bengal artillerymen and their methods, 
“The Bengalis,” he solemnly assures us, “are famous for their 
skill in artillery, anc on this occasion we had a good opportunity 
of observing than; but they do not direct their fire against 
particular points, but discharge at random.” The day after the 
battle Babar halted at a village called “Gundneh in the pargang 
of Narhan to the north of the Sara” or Gogra, ic., presumably 
the present village of Guthni noar the river’s bank. Here he 
reosived Shih Muhammad Maruf, on whom he had bestowed the 
country of Saran, as be had conducted himself to Babar’s satis. 
faction on several occasions, having twice engaged his father, 
detonated and taken him. After staying for some time here Buber 
marched to » village called Ch which seoms clearly 
to be the modern Chapra. Here he gives an amusing ancount 
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of 4 storm which took place on the 26th May. “The clouds of 
the rainy season broke, and there was suddenly such a tempest, 
and the wind rose so high, that most of the tents werce blown 
down. I was writing in the middle of my pavilion, and so 
suddenly did the storm come on, that I had not time to gather 
up my papers and the loose sheets that were written, before it 
blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it, on 
my head. The top of the pavilion was blown to pieces, but God 
preserved me. I suffered no injury. The books and sheets of 
paper were drenched dnd wet, but were gathered again with much 
trouble, foldea in woollen cloth, and placed under a bed, over 
which carpets were thrown. The storm abated in two gharts, 
We contrived to get up the foshah-Ahdna tent, hghted a candle 
with much difficulty, kindlod a fire, and did not sloop till morning, 
being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves and 
papers.” After this, Babar left Saran, and marched along the 
banks of the Gogr& towards Oudh, having first confirmed the 
grant of Saran to Shah Muhammad Maruf.* 

About half a century after this Saran was finally amalgne Akbar’s 
mated with the Mughal emp.re sfter Akbar had defeated the t+ 
Afghans under the Bengal king, Daid Khan, and captured Patna 
in 1574. In this district an Afghan chief, Kabul Muhammad 
of Barhari&, is said to have been one of Da&iid Khan's partisans ; 
but he was slain and his citadel taken by Jubrij Sahi, one of the 
early rulers of the Hathwi Raj, who wrested pargana Bipah 
from him and then retained it as a grant from Akbar. Saran 
now became a part of Hihar under the direct control of a Gover- 
nor; in the Ain-i-Akbari it was treated as one of the six 
Sarkdrs forming the Sabah or Province of Bihar; and in 1582 
it was assessed to revenue by Akbar’s Finance Minister, Todar 
Mal. 

Saran does not again come into prominence until the closing European 
days of Muhammadan rule, when the European merchant adven- “ue 
turers made settlements in the district. Tavefnier in his desorip- 
tion of Patna, which he visited with Bernier in 1666, says— 
“The Holland Company have a house there, by reason of their 
trade in saltpetre, which they refine at a great town called Chou- 
par (Chapra). Coming to Patna, we met the-Hollanders in the 
_stzeot returning from Choupar, who stopped our coaches to salute 
us, We did not part till we had emptied two bottles of Shiras 
wine im the open street, which is not taken notice of in that 
eountry, where people meet with an entire freedom without any 
“omemony.” In another part of his Travels he gives « fuller 
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acoount of this Dutch settlement. “The Dutch,” he states, “have 
established # depét at Chapra; and the saltpetre being refined 
thore,they send it by river to Honghly. They imported boilers 
from Holland, and employed refiners to refine the saltpetre for them- 
selves; but have not succeeded, because the peuple of the country, 
seving that the Ivutch wished to deprive them of .the profits of 
refining, would not supply them any longer with whey, without 
the aid of which the saltpetre cannot be bleached, for it is worth 
nothing at all, if it is not very white and very transparent.” 

The English also were attracted to Chapra about this time by 
the trade in saltpetre, which was in great demand for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder; but this trade must have been subject to 
interruption, for in 1711 the Council at Fort William learnt from 
the Agent at the Patua factory that a furmidable rebel had plun- 
-dered Chapri, and when tho Nawab sent a fore of 2,000 men 
against the marauders, “ they fled, setting fire to all before them, 
amongst the rest our peter goduwns, by which t 18 feared we shall 
lose about 600 mannds.’’® 

Subsequently, in 1726, Fakhr-ud-daula, the Nawab or Governor 
of Bihar, sent another force mto Saran against Sheikh Abdulla, 
who according to the Sair-ul-Mutikharin, “was a man of conse- 
quence, who seemed to be the main hinge of all the Government 
business in the province, for he bad been for a length of time 
always employed by every Governor, either as his deputy, or as a 
general farmer of the revenue. He had connections with almost 
all the xamindirs, was greatly respected hy every one of them, 
and had acquired the good-will of the troops, as well as of every 
individual in the province, where he was universally respected, 
Fakhr-ud-daula, incited by a sense of jealousy, set up several 
chicanes against lum, and he made him so uneasy, that the other 
thought it expedient to quit is house et Azimabaid (Patna) and 
repair to the other mde of the Gauges, where he had built a mud 
fort about the town of Siwan. The Governor, not satisfied with 
thie retreat, crossed the river after him, and besieged him in 
the said castle. The man, reduced to extremities, applied to 
Seidat Khan, Governor of Oudh, his next neighbour, to whom 
he exposed his situation with the subject of the difference; and on 
his being sent for by him, he sallied out of the fort, forced bravely 
his passage through Fakhr-ud-daula’s camp, and effected his retreat 
by avalorous action, in which he eluded Fakhr-ud-daula’s inimical 
designs, and proved himself a soldier as well as a fnancier.t” 

*C. R. Wilson, Barly Annals of the English in Bengal (1901), Vol. i, p. ie 
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The British do not appear to have made any demonstration in Eyre . 

foros until 1757, when a small army under Eyre Coote oame into gre 
Baran in pursuit of Monsieur Law, who had espoused the oaitse of tion. 
Sirdj-ud-daula. This detachment crossed over from the south of 
the Ganges, the passage taking them 3 days, owing to difficulties 
in obtaining ferry boats; and reached Chapra on the 4th August 
only to learn that Law had already reached Henares. Eyre 
Ooote then held a council of war, at which it was resolved that 
they should return to Patna, because they had no boats by which 
to convey the troops by nver, while the roads were impassable, 
the country being under water and als» because they were afraid 
that the Nawab of Oudh, Shuja-nd daula, whose terntory lay on 
the other side of the Gogra, would regard an advance as a asus 
belli. Other strong roasons agasnst a further advance were that 
sickness had broken out among the men, which tho Surgeon 
attributed to the soil being impregnated with saltpetre, and last, 
but not least, that the arrack brought ior the use of the soldiers 
was fimshed and they could get no fresh supply. The force 
accordingly returned to Patna, and thua ended an expedition, 
which, according to Broome ‘ mist always be regarded as an 
extraordinary instance of auhitary herdihood and perseverance: 
a mere handful of troops pursuing aa enemy, little inferior m 
numbers and equipment, for numly 400 miles, through a country 
almost unknown, and either secretly or openly hostile, with 
continued obstacles and difficulties occurrng at every step, and 
this too at the most unhealthy and trying season of the year.*” 

The next time that a British force appeared in the district, it Battle of 
met with a disastrous defeat. This was in 1763, after Ellis, the Méojhl 
Agent at Patna, thinking that wa: with Mir Kasim Alf was 
inevitable, had made an i!l-advised attempt to seize the city. 
Some troops of the Nawab having come up, the English were 
driven back into the factory, and then, as their provisions began 
to run short and their position was untenable, they resolved to 
try and find shelter in the terntory of the Nawib of Oudh. 
They accordingly crossed the Ganges during the night ‘of the 
29th June, and commenced their march towards Chapra. The 
rains, however, had now set in with great violence, the whole 
country was under water, and the detachment was destitate 
of provisions and iil-suppled with ammunition. To add to 
their distress, they were harassed by the enemy, who speedily 
followed in pursuit; the inhabitants rose against them; and « 
strong force under the command of Somru crossed from Buxar to 
intercept their retreat. Notwithstanding theses difficultios, they 
“WA. Broome, History of the Rigs ond Progress of the Bengal army, 1860; 
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fought their way as far as Manjhi, where they were surrounded 
by the enemy under Somru and Ram Nidi, Faujdar of Saran, 
whom the author of the Sair-xl-Mutakherin describes as an 
ungrateful Bengali. Here. on the Ist July, Captain Carstairs. 
drew out his shattered force to meet the attack: and though 
handicapped by want of guns and ammunition, offered a brief but 
ineffectual resistance. One battalion charged with fixed bayonets 
and compelled the enemy to give ground; but the Europeans, 
worn out with fatiguo and want of nourishment, refused to 
follow them; and eventually the whole force laid down their 
arms and surrendered. Many of the sepoys took service with Mir 
Kasim Ali, and tho remainder were released after being stripped 
of their equipment ; some cf the foreigners among the Europeans 
also entered the enemy's ranks; but with the exception of a few 
who managed fo esenpc, all {lie English officers, soldiers and 
servants of the Company were carried off to Patna, where they 
were afterwards cruclly massucred.* 

The conquest of Siran by the British took place in 1764, 
after Shuja-ud-daula had been driven back from Patna by Major 
Carnac. If was thon determined to follow up this blow by 
marching a detachment through Saran into Ghizipur, and a force 
waa accordingly sent across the Ganges uuder the command of 
Major Champion. On the 2nd of June this foree crossed the 
Ganges and marched through Saran, which, acoording to Broome, 
they reduced to complete subjection, until they reached the banks 
of the Gograi. Here they were joined by another battalion, 
which hed been sent from Patna to reinforce them; but the 
rainy, season having sot in, they were compelled to encamp, 
one battalion halting at Manjhi, while two more battalions were 
cantoned at Chapra, where they erected temporary barracks. 

In September a serious mutiny broke out among the troops, 
the first rising taking place at Manjhi, where Captain Galliez’s 
battalion, the oldest corps in the service, wasstationed, Instigated 
by some of the fative officers, they assembled on parade, and 
declared their intention of serving no longer, alleging that some 
promises made to them had been broken. They then imprisoned 
Captain Ahmuty and the other European officers and sergeants ; 
but on the following dey released them all, and let them proceed 
unmolested to Chapra. These insubordinate proceedings appear 
rather to have resembled the ebullition of temper displayed by 
spoiled children than any concerted plan of mutiny. No intention 
to desert or join the enemy was manifested, and the sepoys 
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pemained quietly encamped st Manjhi, without any apparent 
definite object. 
On the arrival of the officers at Chapra, an express was imme- 
«diately sent off to Major Heotor Munro; and Osptain Wemyss, 
who was in command, marched at once to M&njhi with the 
Marines and the 6th Battalion. After two days’ fatiguing march, 
the whole country being under water, this detachment reached 
M&njhi at daybreak. Here they found the mutineers bivouscked 
in a mango fope, which, owing to the heavy rein that had fallen, 
was completely surrounded by water Captain Wemyss drew up 
his detachmeni facing them, and the mutineers bemg taken by 
surprise, and probably without any recognized leader, agroed to 
surrender. Rafts were immediately oonstructed, and the whole 
battalion were made prisovers, depr ved of their arms, and marched 
to Chapra. 
Here they wore met by Hector Munro, who hed hurried up 
from Bankiporo with the grenadiers of the European Battalion. 
Having paraded the troops, he ordered Captain Ahmuty to pick 
out fifty of toe mng-leaders and from theso ho selected 24 men, 
whom he ordered to be tned at once by a drum head Court 
Martial, composed of native ofhcers. ‘his Court Martial found 
the 24 sepoys guilty and sentenced them to be blown away from 
the guns Munro accepted their verdict and ordered four of the 
prisoners to be tied to the guna, wheroupon four grenadiers 
immediately stepped forward and claimed the right of precedence, 
as they had always oocupied the post of honour in the field. Their 
request was complied with, the battalion men were untied, and the 
four grenadiers fied up and blown away. This was followed by 
sixteen more of the mutineers being blown away from the guna, 
all of them marching boldly up and awaiting the fatel signal 
unmoved; the remaining four were subsequently executed in « 
similar manner at Maner in the preeence of two battalions which 
had recently evinced a mutinous spirit. Oaptain Williams, who 
was present with the Marines, says that there’was not a dry oye 
among them, though they had long been accustomed to hard 
service, and two of them had actually taken part in the shooting 
of Admiral Byng. The account of the firm stoiciam of the 
condemned sepoys is also confirmed by the author of the Sair-nl- 
*Mutakharin, who says that s Brahman, who was one of the men 
sentenced to death, asked for some moménts’ delay to perform his 
devotions. Having obtained his request, he prayed to the sun, 
teak a little clay from the ground, rubbed hia forehead and face 
with it, and then marched up to the gun and mbmitted quistly 
ig fago. ‘This well-timed display of resolution and severity 
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effectually and eompletely suppressed the spirit of insubordination 
that had been so long existing in the native army.” 
Visit of After this, the British remained in occupation of the dis- 
Clive trict, and in October 17¢4 the battle of Buxar secured to them 
the ‘possession of the Lower Provinces of Bengal. In 1766 
Lord Clive himself came to Chapr&, accompanied by General 
Carnac, after suppressing what is known as the White Mutiny. 
Here he was met by Shuji-ud-daula, Nawab Vizier of Oudh, by 
Munfir-ud-daula, the minister of the Emperor Shah Alam, and by 
Raja& Balwavt Singh of Benires; and a conference was held at 
which treaty was entered into by the contracting parties for 
their mutual defence against the Mar&thés. Aooording to the 
Bair-ul-Mutakharin, after signing the conventions, ‘these noble 
personages exchanged entertainments and curious and costly 
presents, and the Viz:er having been entertained with a mock 
battle among the European soldiers, who managed their guns 
and muskets with an amazing quickness and celenty, made them 
a present of Rs 1,000 and returned to his capital.” 
Meriy Brite ‘Tho early days of British administration were troubled ones, 
a owing to the rebellion of Maharaja Fateh Sahi of Husepur. 
"*' Fateh Sahi was descended from e line of semi-independent cbiefs 
who had long exercised great power in Saran; and his immediate 
predecessor, Sardar Sahi, had demolished the fort of Majbaali 
and sompelled its RAjé to agree not to go about with flags and 
drums, the ensigns of Iajsaup, until he had retaken them by 
force from the Rajas of Husepur A kinsman of the powerful 
Balwant Singh. he chafed again the British rule, refused to pay 
revenue, resisted the troops sent against him, and yas with much 
difficulty expelled from Husepur. Husepur, which appears to 
have been conterminous with the present subdivisions of Siwin 
and Goptlganj, was then farmed out to one Gobind Ram; bat 
Fateh Sahi, who bad retired into a large tract of forest, called 
Bagh Jogini, lying between Gorakhpur and Saran and adjoining 
the territory under the Visier of Oudh, took every opportunity to 
make raids into the district, to plunder the villages, and to stop 
the collections of revenue. The unsettled state of the country, 
his easy acoess to the tegritories of an independent prince, where 
British troops were unable to pursue him, and the impenetrable 
forest which surrounded his retreat, the collusion of the agents of 
the Visier of Oudh, and above all, the attachment of the people 
‘to their expelled Raj& and their dislike of a Government 
all contributed to favour his designs; and he kept the country in 
a state of terror and the British suthorities constantly om the 
OA, Broome, Mistery of the Rise ead Progress qf the Heagdl drug, i900. 
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alert, In 1772, Gobind Ram, the Government farmer, was put 
to death in one of these raids, and the revenue collections having 
come to a standstill, the Collector of Sarkar Saran recommended 
“that Fateh Sahi should be induced to come in on the promise of 
an allowance being made him by Government. This proposal Was 
accepted ; Gobind Ram's murder waa forgiven on Fateh Sahi’s 
solemnly denying any knowledge of the transaction; and Fateh 
Sahi came to Patna, and promised to remain quietly with his 
family at Husepur. Hus turbulent disposition did not allow him 
to remain long quiet, however, and within two months he broke 
his promise and once more became a border free-booter. 

At this time Husepur was unler the charge of one Mir 
Jamal, who was styled Superintendent of Government Revenue; 
and after being under the direct management of Government 
for a year, it was let out in farm to Basant Sahi, a cousin of 
Fateh Sahi, on the seourity of aja Chait Singh of Bendres. 
In 1775 both Basant Sabi and Mir Jamal were killed in a 
night attack by Fateh Sahi at Jadopuy, a short distance from 
Husepur ; and Fateh Salu eluded the pursuit of two companies 
of sepoys under Lieuteneut Hiskin., which were in the neigh- 
bourhood, and escaped with his booty to his forest fastness. 
Basant Sahi's head, it 18 said, was cut olf and sent to his widow, 
who ascended a funeral pyre with it in her lap and became a «ati. 
In dying, she pronounced a terrible curse on any of her descen- 
dants who should partake of any focd with Fateh S&hi or any 
of his race, to this day, it is sud, the Maharajas of Lathwa have 
religiously refrained from touchimg food or drinking even & drop 
of water, while travelling through that part of the Gorakhpur 
district which 1s the property of the lajis of Tamkihi, the 
descendants of Fateh Sahi.° 

The Provincial Oouncil at ’atna were now gn despair of 
capturing the rebel obief. He had under him a trained body of 
horsemen and matchlockmen; the numbers of his followers had 
been swollen by crowds of fakire and banditt?; and Lieutenant 
Erskine reported that there were s9 many entrances to his jungle 
retreat that it would take ‘at least a battalion of sepoys to blook 
them up and pursue him-with any prospect of success. The 
Council, accordingly, wrote to Warren Hastings, urging that os 
Fateh Shi had taken shelter in the dominions of the Nawab of 
Onudh, the latter should be asked to assist the British troops, 
This was done, and a body of sepoys under Lieutenant Hardinge 
‘was sent im pursuit of Fateh Sahi. The expedition came to 
nothing, ss Seiyid Muhammad, the Faujdar of Corekhpur, 
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was in collusion with Fateh Sahi, and refused to deliver 
an attack, though he was induced to march within” 150 
yards of the rebel’s entrenchments. The troops were then 
marched beck to their headquarters at Baragion, or Line Bazar” 
as it was also called from being a cantonment of the company’s 
troops; anda reward of Rs. 10,000 was offered to any one who 
would arrest him. All efforts to seize him ended, however, in 
equal failure, though troops scoured the country-side from time 
to time. ‘The outlaw remained at large, laying the whole 
borderland under contribution, and such was the terror he 
inspired that the local authorities were afraid to grant hia lands 
to Mahesh Datt Sabi, his nephew and the son of Basant Sahi, 
lest he should suffer the fate of unis father and the revenue 
administration become still more disorganized. After the death 
of Mahesh Datt Rahi, tho ostate was restored, in 1791, to his 
infant son, Chhattardhari Singh ; and in 1608 Fateh Sahi, whose 
powers for muschiet were gradually curtailed as a more settled 
administration wes introduced, closed his turbulent career by 
becoming a fuhir.® 

The only other notable event in the history of Saran was the 
Mutiny of 1857, All was quiet till the end of July, largely 
owing to the bold policy pursued by Major Holmes, the Com. | 
mandant of the 12th Irregular Cavalry at Sugauli, who firmly 
repreased disaffection, and, on his own authority, declared martial 
law. This order «vas cancelled as soon as Government learnt 
of it, but in the meantime it had been effectual in preventing 
any outbresk. “On the 28th July the regiment mutinied, 
aavagely murdered Major Holmes and their officers, and then 
marched off to Azamgarh, attacking on the way the houses of 
Mears, Lynch and McDouell, the Deputy Magistrate and Sub- 
Pepiy Opigm Agent at Siwan, who narrowly escaped with 

ir lives. On heasing of this outbreak, the European residenta, 
being unable to defend the station, left Chapra on the 28th July, 
and took refuge*at Dinspore ; but they returned on the 12th 
August to find everything in a tranquil and orderly state, with 
the jail and treasury untouched, and the detachment of Nayids 
sill loyal, order having been preserved.daring their absence by a 
Muhammadan gentleman named Kazi Ramein Ali. Ontside the 
headquarters station, however,the country was seriously threatened 
by the ovoupation of Gorakhpur by the rebels under Muhammad 
Husain, who had declared himself its Chakidddr under the king 
of Oudh ; and in October one party of 500 men entered the 
iatrict and plundered two factories, one near Dareuli 
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to s native, Babu Ram, and the other at Ganga’ to Mr. MoLaeod, 
whose assistants had barely time to escape. After this, special 

_measures had to be taken for the defence of the district; ‘and a 
Gurkha regiment together with Captain Sotheby's Naval Brigade 
being stationed at Siwin, the rebels fell back, and the Sonpur 
fair was held as usual and passed off quietly. 

Subsequently, in December 1857, another amall body of rebels 
crossed from Gorakhpur and attacked the outpoat of Guthnl, 
which was held by a detachment of 55 Sikhs, who, thinking a large 
force were on them, fled without offering any resistance. Reinforoe- 
ments from the Gurkhas and Naval Brigade were promptly sent 
up, but before their arrival the enemy had escaped across the 
river after burning the Sikh lines. Towards the close of this 
month Jang Babadur arrived, with 4 Nepalese army, and on the 
26th December Colonel Rowcroft, with a force of leas than 1,000 
men, defeated a force of not less than 6,000 or 7,000 rebels at 
Sohanpur on the Gorakhpur frontier ; while a snocessful fight took 
place on the same day at Sthibganj, 5 miles from Pipra, between 
two regiments sent out by Jang Bahadur and a party of rebels. 
These successes had the effect of « lvaring the districts of the Patna 
Division north of the Ganges, aud after this, though Chapri was 
several times threatened, there was no real danger for some time, 
A foroe of sailors and Sikhs was posted at Chapri; a levy of 200 
men was raised and organized ky Mr. McDonell, the Sub-Deputy 
Opium Agent at Siwin, while two armed steimers, the J umna 
and Meghna, cruised iu the Ganges and Gogra. 

In April 1858 there were grave apprehensions that Kuar Bingh 
might advance on this district; and onoe, when an inoursion 
seemed imminent, the ladies, and treasure amounting to 6 lakhs, 
were sent to Dinapore, while the residents set to work to fortify 
the house of the Raji of Hathwa. These fears were-not unnaturgl, 
as it was estimated that as many as 10,000 sepoys were 
natives of Saran. It was well known that the treasury of the 
Raja contained property to the value of a crore of rupees, which 
might well tempt them to make a dash into Saran; “nor,” 
remarked the Lieutenant-Governor, “should we, in the event of 
any attempts on the place, have been able to render the slightest 
nasistanoce to this loyal family, which had stood firmly by us during 
the whole disturbances.” No attack, however, was made by” 

force, though the district was infested by scattered 
mutinsers. One such party delivered « night 

Miles’ outpost at Itwi, but were the 
and a few Sikhs; ands few days Captain 
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drove them in rout before him. After this, the rebels not finding 
the aupport and sympathy they expected, left the district in peace. 

This sketch of the course of the Mutiny in B&ran would be 
incomplete without a mention of the District Magistrate, Mr. 
Fraser McDonell When the European residents left Chapra at 
the end of July 1857 and took refuge in Dinapore, Mr. McDonell 
seized the opportunity to volunteer for the expedition which 
started under the command of Captain Dunbar for the reliof of 
Arrah. As is well known, this expedition ended in a disastrous 
failure, The troops fell into an ambusoade ; the survivors fell back 
in utter rout, and it was at this junoture that Mr MoDonell distin. 
guished himself To quote from the account given in Sir John 
Kayo’s History of the Sepoy War —‘‘ Disastrous as was the retreat, 
it was not all disgraceful. Individual acts of heroism saved the 
honour of the British charactor Two volunteers. Mr. McDonell 
and Mi oss Mangies, of the Civil Service, besides domg 
exoallent service on the march, made themselves, remarkable by 
acts of conspicuous daring The former, though wounded, was one 
of the last mon to enter the boats. The imsurgents bad taken the 
oars of his boat and had lashed the rudder, so that though the 
wind was favourable for retreat, the current carried the boat back 
to the rivor bank Thurty-five soldiers were in the boat, sheltered 
from fire by the usual thatch covermg, but’while the rudder was 
fixed, the mmatea remamed at the mercy of the enemy. At 
this orisis, Mr MeQDonell stepped out from the shelter, climbed 
on to the roof of the boat, perched himself on tho rudder and 
cut the lashings, amidst a storm of bullets from the contiguous 
bank. Strangely enough, not a ball struck him, the rudder was 
loosened, the boat answered to the helm, and by Mr. MeDonell’s 
brilliant act, the crew were saved from certain destruction.” 

Mr. McDonell received the Victoria Cross as a reward for his 
gallantry ; and subsequently was specially selected to acoompany the 
force under Brigsdier Douglas and General Lugard in Azamgarh. 
During his absence Mr. Richardson, the Collector, performed 
the duties of District Magistrate, and showed himaelf very active 
and guocessful in the pursuit and apprehension of mutineers. 
Another officer of the same name who distinguished himself was 
Mr. E MoDonell, the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, who raised and 
organised the Siwin levy ; and last, but not least, among those who 
did good service was the Raja of Hathws, who, in the words of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, “came forward with offers of assistance, 
placed men and elephants at the disposal of Government, and gave 
praiseworthy aid and support to Government during the whole 
progress of therebellion.” 
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At this time Saran constituted one district with Champéran. ross. 
A Mogistrate had been stationed, however, at Motihari since 1837; — or 
and in 1866 Champaran was formed into a éparate district swith 5 ih 
a distinct revenue and magisterial jurisdiction. The district of 
Saran thus acquired its present dimensions. 
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Tue first census was taken in 1872, and the result was to show, 
for the present district area, a total population of 2,076,640 per- 
gons. Atthe next census, taken in 1381, the number had risen 
to 2,295,207 representing an inoreaso of 104 per oent., but this is 
partly attributed to improved enumeration, as it is believed that 
the first census was wanting in accuracy : ot completeness. 

During the next decade also the population grew steadily, and in 
1891 the number of inhabitants enumerated was 2,465,007, or 
74 per cent. more than in 1881. At the last census, taken in 
1901, it was found that the population had decreased to 2,409,509 
or by 2°2 per cent. 

The decrease of 50,498 persons disclosed by the census of 1901 
is ascribed tu three cnuses, viz, famine, a consequent reduction in 
the birth-rate, and plague. Tho famine of 1897 told severely on 
the people, and though it caused no immediate mortality—the num- 
bor 6f deaths recorded in 1897 was, in fact, 11 per cent. leas than 
the average of the preceding three years—it reduced their vitality 
and lowered the birth-rate By the time of census, however, 
the people hal recovered from its effects, and it is probable 
that the decrease wonld not have been so great, had it not been 
for the outbreak of plague, which assumed epidemic proportions 
during the winter of 1899-1900 and reappeared with renewed 
intensity in the succeeding cold weather. Tho general results of 
the census are simmed up as follows in the Bengal Oensus 
Report :—“The net result of the last census is a decrease of 2°2 
per cent. For this the Sadar subdivision, which has lost 6°65 per 
cent., and Darauli thina in Siwin are responsible. This ia the 
tract which was suffering from plague atthe time of the census, 
The reat of the district has almost exactly the same population 
asit had ten years ago. The decrease is greatest where the 
plague was worst, i.¢, in Sonpur, Ohapr&é and Parsi thAnas, 
may, therefore, be concluded that, while the general want of 
progress is due to the advewe balance of SS ee 


that the district is unable to suppért a much greater population 
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than it already possessed in 1891, the plague is to blame for the 
greater part of the decrease tat has ocourred in tho southern part 
of the district.” 

The principal statistics of the consua of 1901 are reproduced 
below :-—- 


Percentage 


Newurr oF | Popala. | 
Arex iu Ruste ia * | of variution 
Supprvisios siuare Opttin Tou Per Ly population 
tos square 
mile Tewne Saillazes. ale beta een 
1891 and 1901, 
Chapri Logs = 2979 972718 928 —~65 
| Gopalgany “ey N 2748 hd 047 BO +01 
Siwgn R58 1 Lods SOL T44 67 +O'L 
| Disrricr Tovan 2674 4 5,55 24909504 OL -a3 
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This decrease of population is not altogether to be regretted Garsaan 
in view of the great pressure on the sotl already existing. No ecccrief ‘ 
other district in Bengal excopt Muzaffapur has such a teeming ), : 
population, thae hang no Jess thin QL persons per square mile of popula: 
The deusity of poputation oa overly distributed throughout the Hom 
. distnet , ouly ono thina (Giepilzinj having less than 800 porsons 
per square mile, while only two thing (Manjhi and Siwan) support 
over 1,000 persons per squaie jaue ‘The Siwiin subdivision, with 
957 persons fo the squaio mile, snow the most densely populated 
part of the districf. and has changed places with the headquarters 
subdivision during the last decade, the Gopilgunj subdivision, 
with 806 persons to the square mile, is the most sparsely inhabited, 
as it ountains a large area cf did@ra land und an unusual 
proportion of extensive chats or rice BWaMps. 
The following remarks regurdimg the pressure of the poople 
on the soil are quoted from Mr. Werr’a Settlement Report :—-“ On 
the whole, leaving out of account any great economic revolution, 
of which there are at present no signs, the gituation may be 
snmmed up thus. Gopilganj is cavable of supporting a slight 
inoreaso of population. Siwan has probably reached its utmost 
limits, while in the Sadar, and particularly in the densely popu- 
lated thinas of Manjhi, Chapra aud Sonpur with their high rent 
rates, decline has already set in. Nor is this to bo deplored. On 
the contrary, it is a matter for congratulation that emigration 
should be growing in favour in a district where it is so greatly 
ed, and it is a further relief to the situation that North 
contains no body of peasantry more slert or more indus- 
trious, or more ready, within limits, to take advantage of improve. 
ments oaloulated to increase the prodactive powers of the soil.” 
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There is also no district in Bihir whose population evinoss 
such a readiness to emigrate, either permanently or in search 
of ¢emporary employment. In 1901 no less than 242,400 
persons (174,170 males and 68.320 females), or more than 
one-tenth of the population of the district, were enumerated 
away from their homes; about one-fifth of the absentees were 
enumerated in contignous districts, but the remainder had gone 
further afield and were found in large numbers in Mymensingh, 
Rangpur, Calcutta and the 24-Parganas For the most part, this 
exodus dova not represent permanent migration, for the majority 
of the emigrants go away only fur a time, and return after 
intervals of six mouths, or one or {wo years. Every year, at 
the slack season during the cold weather, thousands migrate to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam in search of employment, returning 
in May or June for the egricaltural operations which begin with 
the bursting f tun monsoon, The improvement in reilway com- 
mumiceations has greatly facuitated their movements; and while, 
og the one hand, more per plo leave the district, on the other, they 
return home at more fieynent intervals than formerly. 

Tho pressure on the suil, which drives such vast numbers of 
Saran men alioad, lraves Little roum for cthers to enter; and 
consequently the volume of immugiation 1s much smaller, the 
number of immigrants enumerated in 1901 being only 56,424, 
Pnor to [S0L, there was a ttioug flow of population from Saran 
to its neighbours but dung the las decade the tendency seems 
to have been in the other die tion, espernally in the case of the 
adjoining districts of the Umted Provinces, which have given 
82,064 persons to Saran as compared with only 14,992 in 1891, 

Owing to the large volume of emigration, the proportion 
of females is ihe largest in Iengal, there being, 12 females 
to every 10 males. “his disproportion is very marked in the 
oase of some thinas, such as Manjhi, Mashiak, Parsi and Sonpur, 
allin the headquarters subdivision, the thina last-named being 
particularly s centre uf emigration and also the thina most 
largely inhabited by the class who enlist as soldiers. Infant 
marriage is mugh less common than in other parts of Bihar, and 
there has been a marked falling off during the last two deondes 
in the proportion of married people, and also in the number af 
children brought mto the world, which points to an increasing 
use of preventive chooks on the growth of population. 


Towns snd = There are altogether four towns, viz., Chapra, Siwin, Reyel- 


ganj and Mirganj, which contain a total population of $1,120 
persons or 8 per cent. of the total population. Of these towns, three 
“9 municipelitios, vis. Chapri, with a populstion of 45,901, 
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Siwan (15,756) and Revelganj (9,765); the fourth, Mirganj, 
is a large basar, which, with some contiguous villages, am 
treated as a town for the purposes of the census. 

Chapra, the principal civil station, has, like other riparian 
towns, lost much of its commercial importance with the advent of 
the railway, but the decrease of 11,000 in ita population since 
1891 was caused mainly by a temporary exodus due to plague, 
which was raging at the time of the census. Revelganj, another 
river-side town on the Gogra, about 7 miles west of Chapri, also 
shows a decrease due to the same causes. This placo used to be 
the principal mart of tho district, being the port of exchange 
between the river-borne trade of Bengal and that of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Sudh, but its commerce has declined 
owing to the competition of the ralway. Siwan, the headquarters 
of the subdivision of that name, and generally known ag 
Aliganj Sewan, is comparatively prosperous, Mirganj is a large 
market near Hathwa, which, with the adjoining villages, contains 
& population of 9,698 persons. 

Altogether 97 per cent. of the population is contained in 
villages, which are mostly small, the average number of inhabit. 
-ants being only 397, a8 comparot with 602 in North Bihar aa 
awhole. Since the census of IS72, however, there has been a 
steady increase m the size of the villages. Land is so precious 
in Saran that the buildimg of new villages iaalmoxt an impoa- 
sibility, and the erection of a new (¢o/d or hamlet, and even of a 
number of new houses, is no easy task; still, the ever-increasing 
population must be accommodated sumewhere, aud thia is done 
by over-crowding existing houses,’ or more rarcly by adding 
another house tu the village site. 

The patwar: is the chiof village official, but where, as is ving 
usually the case in Saran, villages belong to sovoral sets of officials 
proprietors, there are generally as many pufwdris as there are 
estates or pattis in the village. Kew of them, except in the 
larger estates, aro registered in the Collectorate; but the 
patgari’s power does not depend on his position as a quasi. 
Government servant. Until the record-of-rights was prepared, 
he waa generally the only person in the village who was in a 

ion to give evidence a3 to the rents payable or as to the 
amount due. There was practically no chcok on him, and he 
was courted by Iandlord and tenant alike. His pay may be 
anything from = annas to Rs. 25 a month. Those at 
the bottom of the soale are in charge of very small estates 
containing only a few ryote’ holdings, and sre merely ordinary 
quitivators who assist their landlords in kéeping rent socounts. 
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In big estates they draw pay at the higher rate, occupy & 
respectable social position, and are generally called Dirdas. 

The patwari, however, does not look on his pay as his chief 
source of income. As a rule, he hag a large holding, either 
in his own nameor in that of his relations, which usually 
contains the best lands iu the village and is assessed at a low 
rental, Apart from his gains on special oocasions, ¢.g., when 
disputes arise in the village and each party is eager to gain him 
over, he has certain regular perquisites which ere paid 
without demur. Le gets a fee ralled fahrir, amounting usually 
to half an anna pe: rupee, on the rent paid for every receipt 
which he isaues tothe ryot’s; on the Dawat Pija, the great 
festival of the Kayasth or writer-caste, he generally manages to 
levy @ similar amount; and on every settlement of land or 
entry of a transfer in the rent roll, he takes o eal dms varying in 
amount with the position of th: transferes and the ability of the 
patecars to impose upon him, Ample opportuntties for peculation 
are also placed in his way during the appraisement of crops on 
land paying a produce rent, the sale of the produce of land 
cultivated by the Jandlord, ond similar occasions. When it is 
remembered that not ouly the patiare but his forofathers have been. 
intimately connected with overy detail of village life for genera. 
tions, the only wonder is that his powers are not more aljused. 

Noxt to the pafu dr: comes the jefh-raiyat, who is usually found 
only in large estates. Ife is generally an important ryot in the 
village, whoso duties are sometimes to cullect the rents and make 
them over to the yafrdri, and sometimes merely to mduce.the 
ryote to yo to the latter to pay them personally. He is remun- 
erated covasionally by a percentage on the rent collections, bat 
usually by being given a remission on his own rent or by being 
allowed to held his lands at @ favourable rate. The village 
artisana are nearly alwaya paid in grain. The blacksmith gets 
the produce of 1) or 12 ahurs of land for each plough which he 
is required to keep in repair throughout the year; and the 
washerman and barber get a smaller quantity of grain for egch 
member of the family for whom their services are required. * 

Hones, The wealthier classes live in brick houses, many of which are 
double-storeyed and have verandahs ornamented with rough bat 
effective carving. The houses of the cultivators are, as = rale, 
mud huts, the walls of which are composed of earth dug up in 
the vicinity, with which broken pottery is mixed, 80 as to 
impart solidity. Tho roof is, as a rule, made of thatch supported 


*J5, a. Kerr, "Gren Setslement Report, Calegtte, 1908. 


